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Editorial 

Tue Librarian faces one of the turning times in library history. The flow of progress has not 
yet begun, the shortages and consequent imperious demands for food, housing and clothing 
stand in the way of the beginning, except on paper. How long the interregnum will last none 
can say. The authorities, which are a reflection in some ways of the Parliamentary party .in 
power, are well-disposed towards libraries ; the official handbook of the Labour Party proves 
that ; but the clamour of the needs we have mentioned deafens everybody to library needs— 
except in certain instances. For example, the rebuilding and enlarging of the staff at Holborn 
is an encouraging sign. Of more potential significance is the working out of the so-called 
National Charter, It has involved many towns in the task of creating an establishment for 
each public department. Thus, in one library system we hear that each branch or department 
may claim a librarian and a deputy both on the A.P.T. scale, but all the assistants are either 
general or clerical. Some assistants we hear have applied to be of clerical grade as the 
maximum salary is greater than in the general. This we suggest is putting cash before status 
because it is accepted as an axiom that a clerk has only clerical qualifications and potentialities, 
while a general assistant may aspire, when there is a vacancy and if he have certificates, to-the 
professional status. The grading in the particular library mentioned has rather a petrifying 
effect in that no assistant can get into the professional grade unless his librarian or deputy 
departs. Possibly this sort of thing may alter, but the faét remains for good or ill—it is not all 
ill by any means—that no library is able to attraét men from another except to a definitely 


higher pe st. 
+ * * * ¢ 


But to return to the more general problem. Every library has no doubt some plan for 
expansion, because none of us can admit that pre-war facilities will suffice for the days 
immediately coming. Some of these have been stimulated by the Ministry of Labour’s request 
for forecasts of local authority capital expenditure, a request dictated by the desire to provide 
work for all. In response many authorities have put forth estimates involving works which 
may or may not be carried out and amongst them library extensions are usually included. 
\lready there are mutterings about the swing of the pendulum, of the inevitability of the 
Geddes axe, fictitious wealth and all the catch-phrases of 1921 or thereabouts. Those who 
conduét the profession for us must, we assume, be aware of these and must insist in season 
that our claims are not lightly disregarded. 


* * * * * 


Meantime there have never in memory been so many advertisements of library posts at 
salaries, which if still far below our aspirations, are notably better than pre-war ones. They 
are due in part to the retirement of many librarians. One that should not pass unnoticed is 
that of Miss Mizpah Gilbert, who came originally from Fulham, became in turn librarian of 
Liverpool Lyceum, Newark, Chiswick, and after the amalgamation of the two boroughs and 
the retirement of Fred. Turner, of Brentford and Chiswick. She was one of the small group 
of pioneer women librarians of whom her elders were Kate Fearnside, Kate Pierce and Marion 
Frost, a trio of remarkable influence, and her immediate contemporaries, Olive E. Clarke, 
Ethel Gerard and Rose Duménil, who can be said to have brought about the intense interest 

librarianship that some women now display. She was a member of the Association of 


Vol. xlix, 550. 
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Assistant Librarians in its intermediate stages, took part and read papers in Library Association 
Proceedings, and was a member of A.S.L.I.B. Council. She has the librarian’s love of books, 
immense enthusiasm and has the quality of friendship and the affeétion of a generation of 
librarians goes with her into her retirement which, whatever the calendar may say, seems 
premature. The manifold jobs have made problems for libraries. Many of these are being 
taken by returned Service men who had throughout the war received a salary from the 
libraries to which they belonged. Some have felt their moving on to be in a sense a breaking 
of faith. On the other hand every librarian knows that in the past the tide of opportunity has 
risen only infrequently and, if it is not taken at the flood may be missed altogether. We hope, 
too, that he also realizes that all libraries nowadays are in a theoretical, even a practical, sense 
parts of one library system, and in moving on no librarian can be said to have deserted his post. 
This is spartan, but we suggest, sound philosophy. 
* * *x * * 

[t is amusing to speculate on the probable results of equal pay for the sexes in librarianship 
and the virtual removal of the marriage bar. Our good sense approves both franchises ; 
women have a right to any post they are capable of holding as well as a man could. Therein, 
however, may lie obstacles not yet faced generally. The brilliant and provocative Marion 
Frost told her fellow-women that if they aspired to the posts held by men “‘ they must prove 
that they are better than the men available.” We do not pretend to judge this tssue. So far 
the woman often succeeds when she gets on to the short list ; chivalrous male committees 
find it hard to tell a woman she has not succeeded ; it is the getting on to that list that calls 
for the high qualities. There should be an end to the reserving of posts—other than for 
children’s librarians, who must be women, not because they cannot serve children, but because 
it is for men a blind-alley occupation. The appointment of so many women county librarians 
is a matter that needs attention, not because they are women, but because it is becoming 
customary to exclude men. Women, of course, have a reply and we agree that it is just; in no 
circumstances should there be a sex exclusion. Women got these posts, in earlier years (not 
now, we may agree), because it was possible to get a far better woman than man for the 
{150 per annum which county education committees, thought twenty years ago to be the 
market value of a librarian. When {:1,000—a modest sum for so far-reaching a position—is 
the average salary, will they still succeed? The answer, of course, if they deserve to, is in the 


affirmative. 
* * + * + 


An exhibition of over 1,200 modern British books, arranged by the British Council, is 
to open in Berne on September 3rd and will later be shown in Basle, Zurich, Geneva and 
Lausanne. 

The exhibition consists mainly of books published during the war, and the twenty-four 
sections include books on agriculture, architecture and the arts, economics, education, 
history, sociology and reconstruction, medical, scientific and technical works, fiction and 
children’s books. 

There is also a group of seventy-three fine and rare books illustrating the development 
of the craft of printing in Britain. The first exhibit is an original leaf of “The Chronicles 
of England” printed by Caxton in 1840, and the last a copy of John Piper’s “ Brighton 
\cquatints”, published by Duckworth and printed by the Curwen Press in 1939. 

x * * * * 

The passing of H. G. Wells recalls that his interest in the public library was a real one, 
and our readers may care once again to look out his early references to them—from Kipps’s 
wondering at the long-forgotten indicator at Folkestone to his definitely constructive 
suggestions. He was of opinion that personal contaét between reader and librarian was so 
essential that he would abolish all libraries too large to make that impossible or improbable. 
In his small libraries he made, the then, utterly extravagant suggestion that the librarian 
should have {400 a year which roughly would now be equivalent to from {£1,000 to £1,200 
or nearly the salary which the great city of Leeds offered our profession lately. Besides the 
librarian, there was to be chosen as his assistant the best pupil from the local public elementary 
school. When the demands of the service needed more staff than these two it was time to 
divide it by the provision of another local library. 
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It is yet early to speculate on the working of the new L.A. syllabus because the results 
of the June examinatiofis are not available. From various rumours that reach us there has 
been a great deal of “‘ rushing at the examination,” especially by those who are anxious, and 
naturally so, to complete the intermediate examination within 1946 or, for ex-service students, 
before the end of 1947. To do this we are afraid that reliance is too often placed on a single 
cram text-book without the undertaking of the subsidiary reading which is essential. Our 
sympathies are all with the students, especially those who have from one to seven lost years to 
recover. They see positions advertised for which they would normally be able to compete 
and are frustrated. They know, also, that many youngsters have come into the profession, 
necessarily as ‘‘ temporaries ” who, however, have qualified in their absence, and are ahead 
of them in the promotion race. Naturally they hurry, not always sweetened by the faét that 
some of them have held high military office and pay and have come down with a bump to the 
modest money of the library assistant. Some authorities, too, are about to appoint their staffs 
to permanent positions. This will be done, we hope, with the utmost regard for ex-service 
people ; indeed such stabilizing would be better postponed for another year to enable them to 
recover some lost ground and at least to come alongside their war-time-appointed competitors 
from the examination point of view. The position is a complicated one, because these war-time 
workers have done excellently and, since the L.A. did continue its examinations and, of course, 
could not suspend them for seven years, it was not possible, even if it were desirable, to 
prevent their seeking of qualifications. Most of them are young, fortunately, and can suffer 
no great hardship if the ex-service folk precede them as, we suggest, they must. 

* * * * * 


We hope that most librarians have enjoyed a recuperative holiday despite the vagaries of 
the so-called summer weather. This autumn must assuredly be one of our busiest. There may 
be more books and, for the time being, readers continue to increase in numbers, and, to 
hold them, great efforts will be required as other distraétions become more and more normal. 
Book supply is still a major problem ; binding orders are still far too slowly carried through ; 
most libraries are delapidated or deplorably in need of paint and renovation ; furniture is in 
need of repair and the whole physical side of libraries needs aeration. Much of this cannot be 
put right yet, but every opportunity must be taken. Students will be filling the three or four 
library schools to capacity and there are more evening or part-time classes than ever before. 
The branches of the Library Association, A.S.L.I.B. and the British Society for International 
Bibliography will have too many meetings for any librarian to attend them all, but we hope 
every librarian attends a library gathering of some sort at least once a month. Local groups 
can do much to promote co-operation, progress and the free circulation of mutual help. It 


should be a fruitful season. 


Library of Congress 

Tue Library of Congress has recently issued an address by Luther H. Evans, the Librarian 
of Congress, entitled ‘‘ Suggestions for a Program of Library Co-operation”, based on an 
address given before the Inter-American Library Conference, sponsored by the Inter- 


\merican Bibliographical and Library Association, the District of Columbia Library 
\ssociation, and the Washington Chapter of the Special Libraries Association. The Library 
has also sent out information circulars Nos. 345-348, dealing with Grants for studies in the 
history of American Civilization, an Exhibition to mark the Independence of the Philippines 
and notices recent important gifts of musical manuscripts. 

345. Library of Congress announces third Awards of Grants-in-aid for studies in the 
history of American Civilization. 7 
Library of Congress Exhibition will mark Independence of the Philippines on 
July 4th. 
347. Ferde Grofe to present original Manuscript to the Library of Congress on 
Monday, July 1st. 
Original Manuscripts of Ballad for Americans to be presented to the Library 


of Congress. 


340. 


348. 
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Autumn Reflections 


By A ProvincrAL LIBRARIAN 


‘* Diaries, you said, last time we met, were by their very existence the sign of a disordered 
mind. That intrigued me,” remarked my Committeeman. We were Stimulated to our 
exertions of speech by nothing more potent than coffee after a sub-committee meeting where 
we had considered probable, or as I think improbable, capital expenditure in the coming five 
years. I switched my mind back to the remark with a sort of mental jump. 

‘* Not quite a disordered one, but a stupid »” T began. 

“ But, Pepys i: 

‘“ T was not thinking of the Snowdons of this strange form of literature, but of the lesser 
man who sets down his doings, hour by hour, or pretends he does. The most remarkable 
thing about men is how very unremarkable they are.” 

‘Well, you know what Lincoln said about ordinary folk. After all, the best diaries I 
have read have been merely jottings about the commonplaces of their jotter’s existence. Yet 
they do light up whole areas of time that ordinary history leaves dark. Sorry I am talking in 
literary style. Diaries usually are not in that, but I read the diary of a Yorkshire parson of 
about a century ago—I’ve forgotten his very name.” It was virile. For example: a certain 
shepherd “ drank only four quarts of ale daily until his sixtieth year, whereafter he drank 
freely of malt liquours to his great comfort. He died in his ninetieth year.” 

‘ That,” said I, ‘‘ reminds me of an Eton, or anyway a Thames book on rowing. The 
man in rigorous training for it ‘should not drink more than nine quarts of good beer a day ’.” 

“ Yes. Abstinence has many measures. I would like to have continued my parson’s 
diary. There were four volumes of it printed somewhere in the West Riding—one of your 
Leeds or Bradford colleagues may know it. It had accounts of naked women wrestling and 
running races, cockfights on the moors with scouts out on watch, kitchen and farm and 
factory habits and folk—oh, a good book. Possibly he was a fool who kept it, but IT am 
unwilling to think so. What diaries had you in mind ?’ 

Those of which I spoke only. I know one quite distinguished librarian who told 
someone in my hearing that he could show written evidence of what he was doing at every 
half-hour for the past forty years. Is that grim—or is it ? ” 

\nyway, it is industrious. Now what would a librarian like that enter in his diary. 
In spite of your assertion, I have an idea that you yourself keep one. Haven’t I heard you 
say to a member of your Staff, ‘Memorandum, not memory, please.” What is that but 
diarising ?” 

Agreed, to a point. What I meant there, however, is clear enough I fancy. Unless 
people are in the habit of making notes of what they have to do they are at the mercy of the 
most fallible of their faculties, memory. It gets worse, too, I’m assured after one is forty.” 








” 


‘“* T have noticed that —— 

And there are other reasons. A man who has to write a coherent account of a duty, 
a process, a decision, or a piece of apparatus, gets a far sounder understanding of what is 
involved by this than by any other way. I believe that most candidates who fail in examinations 
do so, in part at least, because they are not in the habit of writing ; they cannot transfer their 
ideas to paper in orderly and lucid fashion. That is why girls have often a pull over men. 
They love to receive letters and that means they love to write them.” 

‘* That is certain. Most families would fall to pieces after the children have left home 
if the mother did not aét as regular central correspondent. The war has proved that. How 
many men wrote to Dad do you think ?” 

\s to the other question: the outstanding library diary was that of Jared Bean, a 
remarkable old American librarian, whose A/manack is a sort of classic. But, unfortunately, 
it is as spurious as it is delightful. It showed, as from old documents, that librarians had one 
prime and final duty—to keep the books safely out of the hands of the vulgar, He also 
produced a remarkable cure for a rattlesnake bite.” 
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‘* A librarian’s real diary should be immensely interesting. Your work is, as you yourself 
have remarked, a pursuance without expense of your own hobby. Then you meet all the 
bookish folk, I suppose the most interesting in the town ——” 


‘* Attractive, but not entirely true. I had visions once of a life amongst the shelves, 
guiding and stimulating readers of fine intellect and in turn being guided and stimulated by 
them. What really happens 

** Well, what does ? ” 

* This sort of thing :— 

7.30. Rose; no hot water, gas strike somewhere. Cold breakfast. Library. Jones 
has left four out of date posters of events of last week still on notice boards. Letters ; most 
of them with half-penny stamps. One asks, will I give a lecture to the local gramophone 
club, audience of 20 guaranteed, on modern Russian composers—are there any ?—with 
records ? I won’t (but will say that [ hope to someday). Blew up Jones about those notices. 
Round library; hundreds of volumes out of place, some upside down. Why can’t the 
girls understand that volume 1 stands before volume 2 on the shelves ? They can’t and 
think my instructions mere male fussiness—they don’t say so; I know. 10.30 a.m. 
Chairman calls. Has letter from X who says we haven’t enough copies of The Love Dreams 
of Charles the Second. ‘* \s this because of the puritanical prurience of the librarian, or does 
the Committee, being of socialist wasters (they’re Conservative oligarchs sometimes), 
desire to diétate, etc.” Same old stuff. Draft reply for him—*‘ devotion to public interest— 
we always hear all sides—no censorship—copies unobtainable.” He signs. Coffee. Look 
over Bookseller—putrid list this week. Read 7T.L.S. Look at result of last week’s book 
order—half the books out of print, half out of stock—so it seems. Note from Binder—costs 
up another ten per cent. Miracle—a typist calls, wanting a job, is 174, also wants four 
pounds and bonus. Not likely. Politely offer three pounds ; she does a right-about and 
goes out without a word. Question, do the young things of today know such words as 
‘‘Good-day, Sir, thank you and please ?” This minx /soked nice. Noon post—anon. lettet 
saying if I don’t remove exhibition of Soviet pictures in entrance, he will tear it down. 
\ word to police, but the letter is bluff. Call from B. branch; a dog has bitten a child 
borrower on our doorstep, what is to be done ? Reply, as we didn’t provide dog, ask police 
again, but see that child has doétor if skin is broken. Letter from Stockport man who wants 
our local guide, tenth such request this month; and we have no local guide. Lunch 
canteen goes from bad to worse, soup of old car tyres apparently, heavy slab of compressed 
potato, poisonous mush of greens and microscopic piece of alleged mutton. Be thankful 





for an iron digestion—— 

‘* T think you may calla halt. But is that really a typical library day ?”’ 

‘*T have exaygerated naturally. I have a quite regular routine day. W alk round the 
building ; letters ; interviews with seniors ; visit to a branch library—as you know, we have 
only two, so [ go out twice weekly ; callers from 3—4.30 ; one evening I meet the Chairman 
for consultation. Usually, after tea, [ work at book-seleétion or write reports.” 

‘You do that rather well.” 

‘ Not verbosely, I hope. There is the real pleasure one gets in book-selection—our most 
difficult, most fascinating job, to which at least an hour is given daily, and our catalogues, 
reading lists, advertisements, exhibitions, lectures, school visits—they cover weeks in the 
doing—fill up much of the day.” 

=' suppose there are callers ?” 

‘ Today I had seven in the morning, some of them about books ; some wanting to sell 
vadyets, some, I believe, just because they think your librarian to be lonely and in want of 
occupation and that a little genial chat will do him good.” 

‘ Why, then, quote me your caricature of a diary ?” 

‘* Because the truth lies somewhere between formality and frivolity. Fortunately | have 
an excellent staff and my references must not be taken too seriously.” 

“ This is a little inconclusive, isn’t it ?” 

And isn’t life like that ? Isn’t conversation, even ours ? And as for diaries ——!” 
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Dates on Title-pages 


By Joun L. THORNTON 


Texrsooks on cataloguing frequently stress the necessity for tracing the dates of publications 
for inclusion on cataloguing cards. Normally this inf »rmation is obtainable from the volumes 
themselves, fon the title-page, on the reverse of the title-page, or at the end of the preface, 
failing which reference books must be consulted, or approximate dates determined from an 
examination of the books themselves. Modern trends in book production have, however, 
rendered the labours of the cataloguer extremely difficult, and tend to create a situation not 
covered by cataloguing codes. 

The purpose of a date on a cataloguing card is to convey to readers some idea of the age 
of the text of the book under consideration. This is emphasized in a subje& catalogue in 
which entries are arranged in chronological order, for the historical development of a subject 
can thus be brought before the enquirer. The first card indicates the earliest volume in the 
library dealing with the required subjeé, and the concluding cards of the series should be 
devoted to the very latest material contained in the collection. But recent experience has 
suggested that merely to copy dates from title-pages is grossly to mislead readers. Specialists 
in certain fields require the very latest information on their subjects, and it would appear that 
the cataloguer must be prepared carefully to examine modern books in order to provide 
reliable information on cataloguing cards. 

In the course of a few days the books mentioned below came to hand, and they are 
typical of present trends among publishers. It is suggested that the latter might be approached 
with a view to Standardizing their methods of dating books, particularly those devoted to 
specialist subjects, and also that cataloguing codes and textbooks on the subject might give 
more guidance in the treatment of dates of publication, the importance of which will not 
be questioned. 

[t has not be considered necessary to give the titles of the following books, as it is not 
intended to question the business methods of any individual publishers. These examples 
could be multiplied without much difficulty, and are quoted as typical examples of modern 
practices. 
Example A. An historical book bearing in the imprint the date 1946, but the back 
of the title-page contains the following information: Copyright 1941; published 1941 ; 


second printing 1946; originally published as ——, copyright 1936 ; the author’s preface, | 


States that the first edition of the book was published in 1927 ; the editor’s preface is signed 
Oétober, 1940. 

It would appear that much of the text dates from 1936, with additions by the editor not 
later than Oétober, 1940, and that instead of a subject card being filed chronologically under 
1946, it should probably appear at least ten years earlier. 

Example B. Another historical volume, consisting of leétures known to have been 
delivered before the 1914-18 War, but the title-page bears no date. The reverse of this 
page, however, gives the following information: Published 1921 ; second printing 1922 ; 
third printing 1923 ; fourth printing 1929; fifth printing 1935 ; sixth printing 1943. 

Which of these dates is to appear on cataloguing cards? The first (1921), which 
incidentally, is eight years after the date of delivery of the lectures, or the last (1943), which 
would suggest that the material in the book had been revised ? It is worthy of note that in 
a union catalogue one might find entries for this book bearing each of these six dates, the text 
of each issue being identical. 

Example C. A book on physics, of which the reverse of the title-page States it is the 
second edition, 1935. Further, that it has been reprinted 1936, 1937, 1938, 1941, 1942, 
1943 (twice), 1944, 1946. 

This presents a similar problem to Example B, but whichever date is used, the text of 
the book remains essentially that of 1935. 

Example D. A book of which the title-page reads, ‘* Third edition. Reprinted 1645 
and 1946”, while the date given at the foot of title-page is 1944. 
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Example E. The third edition of a textbook for students, the title-page containing in 
the imprint the details “‘ Reprinted 1946”, while on the reverse of the title-page one reads, 

Third edition, 1943 ; reprinted 1944, 1946” 

In Examples D and E the publishers have very fairly provided the information that the 
books are reprints, together with the dates of reprinting, and in Example D the date of the 
actual edition is given. 

The above were selected from a batch of books purchased during one week, and it is 
obvious that not only do they present problems to cataloguers, but that the information 
provided can prove most misleading to the book purchaser. It would greatly facilitate matters 
if publishers could be persuaded to print on the title-page of every book the date of revision, 
followed by the date of reprinting, and further, that they should give these details on all 
advertisements, and in all trade catalogues. The present book shortage has resulted in the 
re-appearance of many obsolete books on the market, including stock which normally would 
have been remaindered many years ago. In fairness to intending purchasers the dates of 
publication should be clearly indicated, rather than misguided purchasers be persuaded to 
acquire items which they believe to be recent publications. 

The whole question of the dating of books requires careful investigation. Librarians 
are familiar with the book appearing several months before the advent of the year indicated 
on the title-page, and also with the volume announced and dated for a certain year, but aétually 
appearing well into the following year. These irregularities should not be permitted by 
prominent publishers, and should be striétly condemned by the trade as unethical. It is 
suggested that the Library Association should make representations to the book trade with 
a view to the standardization of the dating of books, and that publishers should be compelled 
to affix accurate information respecting date of text and of reprinting to every book. As two 
of the examples indicate, certain publishers endeavour to give every assistance to the public, 
but a general standardization is urgently called for. 

If publishers in general adopted these suggestions, the task of the cataloguer would be 
facilitated. Both the date of the text and of reprinting would be provided on the cataloguing 
cards, and in the subjeét catalogue arranged in chronological order, the first date, (that of the 
latest revision of the text), would be used for filing purposes. Meanwhile the discretion of 
cataloguers must be carefully exercised in instances such as provided by the above examples, 
until adequate guidance is provided by textbooks. 


Ce que la Guerre a Couté aux Bibliotheques de 
France 


Par JEAN GALLOTTI 


La France possede un admirable ensemble de bibliothéques publiques. D’une part l’ancienneté 
de la culture dans ce pays qui, dés le premier siécle de notre ére, vit les lettres fleurir sous la 
paix romaine, d’autre part le retour a la nation des grands fonds privés, a l’époque révolution- 
naire, y ont doté toutes les villes, et en premier lieu Paris, d’inestimables richesses en livres 
et surtout en livres anciens. 

\ Paris, la Bibliotheque Nationale, entre les fonds royaux avec leurs incomparables 
collections de manuscrits, d’incunables et d’estampes, posséde, par suite de l’application de 
la loi sur le dépdt légal, 4 peu prés tout ce qui s’est publié en France depuis le milieu du siécle 
dernier. Les bibliothéques Mazarine, Sainte Genevieve, de l’Arsenal, de la Chambre des 
Députés, du Sénat et d’autres encore complétent dignement ce trésor. En province, il n’est 
pas ville, petite ou grande, qui n’ait sa bibliothéque municipale—quatorze d’entre elles ont 
conjointement des bibliotheéques universitaires dont certaines possédaient, avant la guerre, 
chacune, plusieurs centaines de milliers de volumes. 

Car il faut, hélas! pour beaucoup d’entre elles, parler au passé. Si, Dieu merci, les 
bibliothéques de Paris ont été épargnées par la tourmente, il n’en a pas été ainsi de celles de 
province. Et c’est la, sans doute, une des plaies les plus douloureuses dont souffre aujourd’-hui 
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la patrie par excellence de la vie de l’esprit. Les pertes les plus lourdes ont porté sur dix-neuf 
bibliothéques municipales et deux bibliothéques universitaires. Elles s’élevent a 1,969,500 
volumes d’aprés les derniers inventaires. En tenant compte des dégats partiels constatés en 
d’autres lieux moins cruellement éprouvés, c'est plus de deux millions de volumes dont il 
faut déplorer la disparition. Le malheur efit été plus grand encore sans le dévouement des 
bibliothécaires qui, partout, firent d’héroiques efforts pour mettre a l’abri les ouvrages les 
plus précieux, souvent en plein bombardement. Grace a eux, les merveilles de tout premier 
ordre qui ne se trouvaient pas 4 Paris ont pu ¢étre sauvegardées, tels l’évangéliaire de 
Charlemagne, en lettres d’or sur velin pourpre, de la fin du Vifléme siécle, 4 Abbeville ; les 
manuscrits Carolingiens provenant de Abbaye de Saint-Martin, a Tours ; les manuscrits 
de Grégoire de Tours, des VITéme et Villéme siécles, 4 Cambrai; et un Sacramentaire en 








































onciales d’or, dans cette méme ville. 

Mais cette heureuse constatationne saurait faire oublier la lamentable liste des richesses 
perdues. A Chartres, 600 manuscrits anciens, dont 250 4 peintures ou enluminures, et six 
livres d’heures ; 4 Tours, 1,200 manuscrits, 400 incunables, 4,500 estampes, 1,800 impressions 
tourangelles ; 4 Strasbourg, les admirables collections d’ouvrages médicaux laissées par les 
anciens médecins de la ville; 4 Vire, 4 Vitry-le-Francois, 4 Metz, a Falaise, 4 Dunkerque, un 
grand nombre d’incunables et de manuscrits. Ce sont 1a des pertes définitives, totalement 
irréparables. On en peut dire autant de tous les livres qui, sans étre des exemplaires uniques, 
sont cependant devenus rares, et méme de tous ceux (et c’est presque la totalité de ce qui a 
été détruit) qui ne pourront jamais étre réédités. Ces derniers appartenaient au domaine de 
l'étude courante. Et c'est la ce qui, pratiquement, fait qu/il est si pénible d’en étre prive. 
De fait, ce sont les bibliothéques destinées aux étudiants qui ont le plus souffert. A Caen, la 
bibliothéque universitaire a perdu 300,000 volumes, et des 200,000 volumes de la municipale 
il ne reste plus rien. 

\ Tours, les destructions atteignent 215,000 volumes ; 4 Chartres 135,000, c’est-a-dire 
tous ceux qui existaient ; 4 Strasbourg 500,000 ; 4 Douai 110,000. Mais il n’est pas nécessaire 
que les bibliothéques détruites aient été trés riches pour que leur absence se fasse 
péniblement sentir. Dans quantité de villes sinistrées de la Normandie, du Nord, de l’Est, 
de la Provence, sans parler de Brest, de Lorient, de Saint-Nazaire, etc. ...le nombre des 
livres de la bibliothéque publique était presque toujours inférieur 4 100,000 et pourtant 
voila tous ces centres, petits ou grands, privés de leur lumiére, de la source intellectuelle ou 
venait s’alimenter la population. Que faire devant un tel désastre ? 

I] existe en France une Direction Générale des Bibliotheques, actuellement dirigée par 
M. Julien Cain, administrateur de la Nationale, et ses services font les plus louables efforts 
pour parer 4 la situation. Mais les moyens manquent, l’argent surtout. Les éditeurs, privés 
de papier, produisent trés peu. Dans ces conditions, la principale ressource consiste a faire 
appel aux bibliotheques épargnées et a puiser parmi les volumes qu’elles possédent en double 
ou parmi les éditions différentes des mémes ouvrages, pour reconstituer les fonds de celles 
qui ont été détruites ou gravement touchées. Bien entenduy, il est fait, d’autre part, largement 
appel aux libraires et aussi a la générosité des particuliers. 

La Bibliothéque de la Sorbonne, a Paris, a pris sous son patronage la reconstitution de 
la bibliothe¢que universitaire de Caen, procédant elle-méme aux achats, dressant un catalogue, 
centralisant les envois. Grace a cette initiative, les étudiants de Caen peuvent deja travailler 
dans des conditions presque suffisantes. A Tours, 40,000 volumes ont été réunis depuis 1940. 
On se propose, d’ailleurs, de faire partout un grand usage des tirages microphotographiques, 
surtout pour remplacer les numéros manquants des collections de périodiques. 

Mais il faut aussi savoir ou mettre les livres, quand les édifices eux-mémes ont disparu. 

\ Douai, 4 Beauvais, des baraquements ont da étre construits, en pleine ville, pour servir 
de bibliothéques provisoires. Enfin, la question du rayonnage, des fiches et des fichiers, 
souleve de grosses difficultés, la France ne fabriquant pas actuellement le matériel nécessaire. 

Parmi les efforts courageux accomplis au milieu de toutes ces difficultés, il en est un qui 
meérite une mention spéciale, c'est le travail de patience entrepris dans les ateliers de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale pour sauver—on est tenté de dire ressusciter—certains ouvrages 

inciens retrouves dans les cendres de la bibliothéque de Chartres. Ceux-ci, pour la plupart 
des manuscrits médiévaux sur velin, ne présentent plus que l’aspect de charbons, en tous 
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points semblables 4 des débris de biches calcinées. Mais un livre, surtout lorsqu’il est gros, 
garde souvent un coeur intact alors qu’il semble, au dehors, enti¢rement carbonisé. C’est le 
cas de beaucoup de ceux dont nous parlons. Par de longues immersions dans des bains 
spéciaux, on parvient a les ouvrir, 4 en séparer les feuillets, a détacher ceux-ci un 4 un. Puis 
on les séche, on les aplanit, on les rassemble et, patiemment, on reconstitue l’ouvrage ou du 
moins ce qu’il en reste. Plusieurs centaines de textes précieux, qu’on efit pu croire a jamais 
perdus, seront ainsi rendus 4 la science, petite consolation dans un malheur immense, 


Tempting Titles 
By RoLAND BLACKBURN 


\ vILLAGE book-club, the members of which were evidently suffering from post-war boredom, 
recently ordered a copy of Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, under the impression that it 
was a book of amusing games.’ Actually it is one of the most abstruse treatises which exist on 
a subject scarcely of much amusement to the villagers—the origin and derivation of words ! 

\ love of quaint and misleading titles has been shown by our literary men from the 
earliest times of publishing. The optician who should happen to purchase a book entitled 

1 New Invention ; or a pair of Crystal spectacles, by help whereof may be read so small a print, that 
what twenty sheets of paper will hardly contain shall be discovered in one, will find, to his surprise, 
that it has nothing to do with his business but describes a civil war. 

In the same way we can imagine an enthusiastic naturalist being disappointed in finding 
nothing about botany in A Treatise of Hebrew Roots. 

Some titles are agreeably short and others wonderfully long. A few years ago a book was 
published with the laconic title of I¢, and for days previous to its publication newspapers 
were advertising “‘ Order /¢,” “‘ Buy It,” “ Read I.” Contrasted with this is the book published 
at Oxford by the old naturalist Lovell, entitled Panzoologicomineralogia, which is nearly as long 
as Rabelais’ proposed title for a book, namely, Antipericatametaparhengedamphicribrationes. 

Titles are sometimes remarkable for their modesty. For example—Did you ever see such 
tuff ? Or, so-much-the-better, being a story without head or tail, wit or humour. Another example is 
Barnaby Rich’s Fau/ts, and nothing but Faults. 

On the other hand the titles of some books implore us to read them, while others threaten 
us if we will not read them. We have Roy’s Read me, and be not Wrath, Tourneur’s If you know 
not me you know nobody, and Rowland’s Look to it, or T'i stab ye. 

Some titles specialise in satire. A work relating to a large class of the literary world was 
entitled The Downfall of Temporising Poets, unlicenced Printers, upstart Booksellers, trotting 
mercuries, and bawling Hawkers. 

Printers are brought into strange company in another book entitled A history of Filchum 
Cantum, or a Merry Dialogue between Apollo, Foolish Harry, Silly Billy, a Griffin, a Printer, a 
Spider-killer, a Jack-Ass, and the sonorous guns of Ludgate. 

Whether married or single it is impossible not to feel interested in such titles as the 
following : A Caution to Married Couples, about a man in Nightingale Lane who beat and abused 
his wife and murthered a Vub-man ! Braithwaite’s Boulster Lecture, or Art Thou asleep Husband ? 
and A Dissertation on the Pertness of our Youth in general, especially such as are trained up at 
lea table f. 

The titles of religious works suggest thrills, suspense, and pathos. For instance—The 
Coalheaver’s Cousin rescued from the Bat t, ind a Revivi ng Cordial for a Sin-De spairing Soul. 


Scottish School of Librarianship 


The Scottish School of Librarianship will be held in the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Commercial College, Pitt Street, Glasgow, and classes for the dession 1946-47 will commence 
on Monday, September 16th, 1946. Fees for the session will be £25, which may be payable 
in three parts as, £9 plus a matriculation fee of 2s. 6d. on enrolment, £8 in December and 
{8 in March. ttudents desiring to enrol for the forthcoming session should write to the 
uecretary, Glasgow and West of Scotland Commercial College, Pitt utreet, Glasgow, C.3, 
for enrolment forms, 
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In Controversy’ 


By W. C. Berwick SAYERS 


Ir is evidence of the liberal views of the publishers that, in the present scarcity of book-making 
materials, a book of this recondite sort should be published. It is a good book, well- 
documented, written with a clarity and personal detachment which will commend it to 
Students. Moreover, it is adroitly argued. It marshals its materials from intensive reading 
within a restricted field with skill and is concerned to set all classificationers—the word is the 
coinage of Henry Evelyn Bliss !—the question: is your word “‘ classification”, as meaning 
the arrangement of books, used rightly and is your traditional vocabulary, which in many 
instances does not square with that of pure or formal logic, a legitimate one ? Given his 
premises, the author makes his case again and again and leaves us all—Bliss, Ranganathan, 
Richardson, Sayers and the rest—shivering and tattered scarecrows, All this with assurance, 
with good reasons given and without rancour. His book therefore deserves the attention of 
all members of that limited, curious race who actually find book-classification an absorbing 
Study and who have interest, even pleasure, in exact definition and in precision in thinking 
and in expression. For others it may prove severe. But, then, many good writings are like 
that. Browning said that his more recondite poems, when objeéted to as such, were not meant 
to be substitutes for a cigar. ‘‘ Your fault”, said a Student once to a writer, “‘ is that you make 
classification seem to be a very simple subjeét, and it isn’t.” Readers of Mr. Broadfield will 
not complain in that way. And that will not be quite just, because a style with a close texture, 
if read with care, becomes fairly simple. 

Given his premises, I have said. In that qualification lies I think the present difficulty. 
Formal classification as is here argued is indeed the resolution of concepts into their kinds by 
a recognition of the relations that are assumed to exist between them. Thus, it is not the 
likeness in things but their relation that provides what we call the characteristic of classification. 
On the second page we read “ Likeness is not a quality of things. It is a relation between 
them, not a ‘ characteristic” of things. The earth is like an orange, but this likeness is not 
charatteristic of the earth or the orange. It is merely a relation seen to hold between them.” 
In that is the key to Mr. Broadfield’s book. He is using the exact terminology of the logician 
and in that light is indubitably right. The modern book-classifier has an adapted vocabulary. 
He never has said that likeness is a charétaeristic of anything ; he does say in that earth and 
orange are oblate spheroids (and in nothing else), they are alike, and that likeness is the 
characteristic by which they are grouped. For Mr. Broadfield a characteristic is probably 
some quality which constitutes or exhibits typical qualities; but for book-classifiers a 
characteristic is what Jevons [Principles of Science, p. 709] defines as “‘ any conspicuous and 
easily discriminated property which we seleé& for the purpose of deciding to which class an 
obje& belongs. ... The logical conditions of a good charaéteristic mark are very simple, 
namely, that it should be possessed by all objeéts in the class, and by none others.” On this 
definition the flattened sphere shape of orange and earth alike is a good characteristic when we 
are forming a class of oblate spheroids and that shape is both the likeness and the relation 
between them. 

Thus, throughout, the author studies likeness, things and their kinds, evolution and 
‘consensus ” in a most interesting and provocative fashion. I have so far read the book 
through only once, I hope with profit, and I certainly shall read it again. It is full of assertions 
of deep interest ; thus : ‘‘ Classification has nothing to do with the materiality even of concrete 
things, but with the kinds of things, and these are necessarily abstract.” He quotes with 
disapproval Huxley’s groupings, ‘‘ Matter, life, mind, this is the simplest classification of 
phenomena,” and comments: ‘‘ Unless the laws of physics are capable of explaining the 
development of a race and the growth of an individual, there is no common ground on which 
to unite the first two of these terms, matter and life.” This is rarefied speculation, because 
our author knows quite well that these are the three groups that form the basis of Comte’s 
scheme and, indeed, that of the modern science philosophers. His ‘‘ unless ” also implies 
what, if I read him right, he everywhere else denies, that the mind can fix definite boundaries 


1Broaprieip, A. The Philosophy of Classification, viii 1o2zpp., d. 8vo. Grafton, 12s, 6d. n, 
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to classes. Again, “‘ ‘Zoology,’ Bliss States, ‘ is to be regarded as subsequent to, and in this 
sense as subordinate to Botany.’ But zoology is not subsequent to Botany, nor is subsequence 
subordination.” Yet Bliss’s meaning is perfectly clear and acceptable to the ordinary mind. 
His treatment of Bliss’s central axiom that a classification of books should correspond with 
the educational and scientific consensus is radical. First there is no such consensus, or 
agreement, in whole or in detail, and of the librarian who urges one consensus (if such a thing 
is conceivable) against that view, ‘‘ under the cloak of consensus he is a reaétionary seated at 
the centre of learning.” Again, ‘‘ a common diétum is that classification should not be critical. 
Whatever precautions a classification may take it must be critical ” because the mere seleétion 
of the relation by which things are classed is in itself an act of criticism. He cannot avoid a 
joke which I am glad to concede to him—* Sayers says: ‘ when we add the possession of 
a backbone as the difference in the great zoological group, we get at once the mammals ’— 
much as in a Disney cartoon the creatures spring to life when they are flung together.” That 
is a careful avoidance of the real argument and represents nothing of my intention—as Mr. 
Broadfield knows quite well. 

These quotations are, I know, inadequate to show the deeper connected arguments of 
the book which demonstrate in a useful way how intricate are the relationships in knowledge 
and how difficult, or even impossible, it is to map them in such manner that these inter- 
relationships are made known. ‘‘ The arrangement of books must take the form of a serial 
order since books are constructed so as to be placed in a row,” he writes, remarkably when one 
considers the many applications of classification which have no particular relation to the mere 
physical shelving of volumes. The difficulty throughout this volume is that the author has 
the different vocabulary that I have already stressed and does not recognize that ours is merely 
artificial and for the limited purpose of arranging a library and not for the discovery of Ainds 
in nature or in thought. When that is realized nearly all his arguments can be conceded as 
they do not greatly affect the practical value of our uses of the educational and scientific 
consensus as we apprehend it to-day. It always seems to me to be a pity that library writers 
so often blame a process or a writer for not doing things it was never pretended were 
being done. 

Ultimately, the student, faced with the now simpler ordeals of the Entrance and 
Registration examinations of the Library Association, would do well to defer this book until 
his certificates are safely landed. When beyond them, I hope he will read it, and not once. 
If this book is typical of the coming school of librarians—I do not know Mr. Broadfield, but 
I hope he is young and will have for years yet the glory of going on—we need have no 
pessimism about library studies. To those who care nothing for our study there seems to be 
comfort at first in his beautiful funereal finality: ‘‘ All classifications in their existing forms 
are destined to become dust.” Only, he goes on: ‘ Sensitive adjustment should enable 
the classifier to consign them to dust himself, instead of allowing the common enemy Time 
to do so.” Sensitive adjustment ! But that requires qualities drawn from a complete knowledge 
of classification. Meanwhile Dewey continues to expand after ninety years and there are some 
other veterans. But, in the scale of the eternal a century is less than a day. 

The book has a most modest, model preface which somehow recalls that of Keats to 


Endymion. 


Note 


At the annual National Members’ Conference of the National Association of Girls’ 
Clubs and Mixed Clubs, held at High Leigh, Hoddesden, on June 15th, 150 delegates 
representing 2,100 clubs and 127,927 members passed unanimously that: “ Public libraries 
should be open on the weekly early closing day of all towns, and that they should stay open 
later in the evenings”. In many cases libraries closed at 6 p.m., which prevented the young 
worker borrowing books. In one country area, a delegate stated, the library was only open 
twice a week—on Monday afternoon, which was market day, and on Friday evening for an 
hour. These young workers, aged 14-21 years, felt that librarians should work on the shift 
system, so that books were available for them to borrow, 
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Croydon Polytechnic 
Classes will be offered in the syllabus of all the subjects of the Entrance and Registration 
Examinations of the Library Association, as follows :— 


FOR THE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 

(i) Library Administration and Procedure ; (ii) Cataloguing and Classification. Mondays, 
7-9 p.m. Commencing September 23rd. Mr. O. S. Tomlinson, F.L.A. 

(iii) Choice of Books, and General Knowledge of Current English Literature; (iv) 
Reference Material and Methods. Fridays, 7-9 p.m. Commencing September 27th. Mr, 
EB. R. |. Hawkins, F.L.A. 


FOR THE REGISTRATION EXAMINATION 
Group (A) 
(i) Classification. Wednesdays, 7-9 p.m. Commencing September 25th. Mr. W. C. 
Berwick Sayers, F.L.A. 
(ii) Cataloguing. Thursdays, 7-9 p.m. Commencing September 26th. Mr. H. A. 
Sharp, F.L.A. 
| The above two courses are suitable both for the Registration and the Final Examinations. ] 
Group (B) 
(iii) Bibliography. [September—December.] Tuesdays, 7-9 p.m. Commencing 
September 24th. Mr. T. E. Callander, F.L.A. 
(iv) Assistance to Readers in the Choice of Books. [January—June.] Tuesdays, 7-9 
p.m. Mr. T. E. Callander, F.L.A. 
Group (C) 
v) Library Organization and Administration. Fridays, 7-9 p.m. Commencing 
September 27th. Mr. D. Howard Halliday, F.L.A. 
(vi) History of English Literature. Mondays, 7-9 p.m. Commencing September 23rd. 
Mr. F. Barlow, F.L.A. 
|Mr. Barlow’s course, while covering the syllabus of this particular examination, is 
even wider in scope and will be of interest to general students.]} 
\ll Librarianship classes will for the present be held at The Central Library, Katharine 
Street, Croydon. Applications for entry should be made, however, to The Secretary, The 
Central Polytechnic, Scarbrook Road, Croydon; and should be accompanied by the fee, 


which is 12s. 6d. per class for the session. 


Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol 
EVENING CLASSES IN LIBRARTANSHIP 


The undermentioned courses of le&tures have been arranged for the coming winter 
session with the co-operation of J. Ross, Esq., City Librarian. The classes are intended for 
people engaged in libraries and cover the examination requirements of the Library Association 
(Entrance and Registration Examination). 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 

Library Administration and Procedure and Reference Material and Methods, Tuesday, 
7-8 p.m. Cataloguing and Classification, Tuesday, 8-9 p.m. Choice of Books and General 
Knowledge of Current English Literature, Wednesday, 7-8 p.m. 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION 

Classification, Monday, 7-8 p.m. Cataloguing, Monday, 8-9 p.m. Library Organisation 
and Administration, Wednesday, 7-8 p.m. History of English Literature, Wednesday, 8-9 
p.m. Bibliography, Friday, 7-8 p.m. Assistance to Readers in Choice of Books, Friday, 
8-9 p.m. 

he fee for either course is 20s., payable on enrolment, which is to take place at the main 
building, Unity atreet, on the evenings of September 16th, 17th and 18th, from 6 p.m. to 
8.30 p.m. The session opens on Monday, September 23rd. 

Che provision of all evening classes, of course, is subjeét to there being a sufficient 
demand, 
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To commemorate the CENTENARY of 
THE DAILY NEWS, now the NEWS CHRONICLE 


ROARING CENTURY 


R. J. CRUIKSHANK 


1846-1946. Then and now. Sketching some of 
the changes that have taken place as seen chiefly 
through the windows of a newspaper office. 


On sale in September through all 


booksellers, or direct from 


Publications Dept., 


News Chronicle, 
Bouverie Street, 


(by post 13/1) 


London, E.C.4 


Profits from the sale of copies direct 
from the News Chronicle, and the 
author's royalties, will be given to the 
Printers’ Pension Almshouse & Orphan 
Asylum Corporation. 
1946 President, 
Sir Walter Layton, C.H., C.B.E. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
Tue Rerurn ro Work 


Every holiday has the great disadvantage that when it begins it is on the way to its end. 
[t is never long enough, but always too long. That is my case. Like the President of the 
Library Association, I married the library (my wife thinks so, anyway) and am never wholly 
at ease when away from it. Not because my Deputy cannot carry on as well or better than I 
can, but because I have a cat-like devotion to the place. Not so good, you may say, indicating 
thereby that a librarian would be a much better one if he did get out amongst his fellows, 
non-librarians however, more. The older-day librarians did that very well. I had a chief once, 
(he is dead, rest his soul) who reached the library at 9.30 (approx.) a.m., collected his letters 
from the counter—which we called ‘‘ the office ”—and disappeared into his room. At 10.0 
he came out and announced: “‘ I am going to Blacks ” (our booksellers). He returned, not 
having made any satisfa¢tory purchases, or, in fact, any, at 12.30. ‘‘ Has anyone called ?” 
\ few readers had been in for books it is true, but no anyone. “ [ am going to lunch, then.” 
This occupied until 2.30, when he again glanced in. “I am going to Goings ” (another 
bookseller), At 5.0 we saw him once more. Same question as at 12.30; similar response. 
“Tam going now,” he asserted, ‘‘Good-night!” Indeed, he had been going all day. He 
was, I am assured, a good librarian. I know he was a skilful bowls player, a golfer, swam well 
and was a cricket enthusiast. You see, in those days, the committee took so little interest in 
the library that only once in my salad days did any one ask where the librarian hid himself. That 
one was our Chairman. He asked me what hours the librarian worked. I replied that he 
arrived at 9.30; left for lunch at 12.30; returned at 2.30, and went home at 5.o—which was 
the striét truth. ‘‘ I can see you are going to tell me nothing,” said he, with an appreciative 
twinkle. But why does a deputy exist—‘ sub-librarian ” I was called; only Birmingham 
possessed a ‘‘ deputy ” in those days—except to shield his chief from predatory councillors ? 

These meditations arose from the simple intention of saying: welcome back to your 
library and may you have returned with the good health and pleasure with which I have 
returned to mine. 

[ have been through the pile of letters, circulars and periodicals. Amongst the latter is 
a journal which I confess was unknown to me before, The News and Book Trade Review, to my 
great loss doubtless, because for 109 volumes it has pursued the advantages of booksellers, 
newsagents and Stationers. Herein was an article, ‘‘ The Nationalization of Libraries ” and a 
second one, ‘ The Report,” both by the veteran A. J. Philip, the first disclosing the astute 
planning of the Library Association to bring about ‘ the destruction of local control,” the 
second an eloquent and able report to his Committee retailing, in part I suggest, the machina- 
tions as no doubt he thought them, of Colonel Mitchell first to place all libraries under the 
County Councils and then to bring about “ a Ministry of Libraries, or a departmental authority 
in the Board of Education, of which he would be the first Minister.”” He says Mitchell admitted 
this to him. If indeed that was Mitchell’s ambition he failed, perhaps at the 1919 Rural 
Libraries Conference to which Mr. Philip refers, but certainly at the Annual Conference of 
the L.A. at Margate in 1936, when Mr. Sayers pulverised his arguments in what was supposed 
to be a merely academic debate and governmental control was turned down by a large majority. 
The Blackpool conference this year seemed to confirm that decision. Mr. Philip seems to 
persist that this central control is still an ambition of the Association. 

BUT- 

did the Conference really turn down the central idea entirely ?. There is surely no widespread 
objection to a State grant-in-aid for public libraries. There is a profound one to the abolish- 
ment of the local direction, even ownership, of libraries. The McColvin Report must not be 
confused with the findings of the Library Association, but McColvin did great service in 
bringing the indisputable financial weakness of the small independent library authority into 
prominence. He isolated it as a phenomenon is isolated in a research experiment and suggested 
as his remedy the amalgamation of a number of library points with a mother town. Like any 
other theory it needed to be examined before all the shouting began. It was so examined I 
suppose before the Blackpool meeting rejected it. That rejection represents the general opinion 
at the moment ; there was no one to advocate the plan, Was this because it was wholly bad ? 
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The ‘ TIMES’ Aeronautical Correspond- 
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139 Strand, W.C.2 


| 
| 














WORLD 


MATSON’S PUBLICATIONS 


have pleasure in announcing 
the following new books for 


WRITERS and PHOTOGRAPHERS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ARTICLE IDEAS 


By L. V. HkALD 
A book which answers all the problems related 
to idea finding and which, with intelligent use, 
will provide any writer with sufficient ideas to 


last a lifetime. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 164 pages 10s. 6d. 


PROFITABLE INTERVIEWING 


Ky W. A. JEPRPREYS 
The author has one of the liveliest: pens imaginable 
and gives all his instructions with a contagious 
zest which cannot fail to infect the reader. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 102 pages 5s. 


WHERE TO SELL PHOTOGRAPHS 


A full and up-to-date volume of the many 
opportunities now open for the free-lance press 
photographer. 

Cr. 8vo. 64 pages 2s. 6d. 


Descriptive leaflets on request 


MATSON’S PUBLICATIONS 
ST. IVES, HUNTS. 





-— A 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS: 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


FRANK BALLARD, D.D. A selection, edited 
by Crete Gray, from the five volumes of The 
People’s Religious Difficulties. 4s. 6d. 


THE SINGING MOUNTAINS 


R. W. STEWART. Clergy and ministers who 
have to give sermons to children will find this 
collection of thirty-eight addresses both stimu- 
lating and directly useful. 5s. 


THE HORSEMAN WITH THE 
TORCH 


JESSIE POWELL. A book about John Wesley, 
bringing out the heroic and adventurous aspects 
of his life and work. For older children, par- 
ticularly boys. 4s. 


FORTHCOMING REPRINT: 
JUSTICE & THE SOCIAL ORDER 
EMIL BRUNNER, D.D. ‘‘ Should be read by 


every clergyman and thoughtful Christian 
citizen.”’"-—C. of EB. Newspaper. 15s. 


Sales Dept.: 4-12, Halliwick Court Parade, 
Friern Barnet, London, N.12. 
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Was it possibly, partly at any rate, because both the small towns and the smaller librarians 
feared a loss of their own dignities and independence ? Nor were they wrong in wishing to 
retain them. They have, however, yet to prove how, by unaided local rating, they are able 
to reach efficiency comparable with that to be expected in large towns. Are they claiming now 
that they are self-sufficient? If they can extract a sound, supplemental grant from the 
Government, their lot may be good. Even then, I suggest, co-operation will be necessary. 
We have proved, in a useful manner, that excellent results follow such unique voluntary 
co-operation as we have through the National Central Library. If that co-operation were to 
become regularized and, to some extent regulated—for example by inspection leading to a good 
Standard of service—would essential independence or dignity be lost 2 Those who say yes 
speak as theoreticians only. We have not tried it. 

\re we not wriggling in 

A SLouGH oF CONTRADICTIONS 

when we say that we are educational but must be in no way harnessed to official Education ; 
that we are of national importance and need money but must not be expected to conform to 
national rules ? I don’t like this argument myself. My own library is not a large one and I 
should hate to be less than its librarian, but I want to see my own town as well served as 
Bristol or smaller places like Croydon and Nottingham or, smaller still, Bethnal Green, Hendon 
and Dagenham; but I haven’t their means, while every school in the country here has a 
fifty per cent. grant from the State and, frankly, it seems to me that the average Head Teacher 
gets as much dignity and freedom allowed him as | do—and a jolly sight more. I should 
dislike State inspection when I think of my poverty, miserable, unclean, overworked book 
Stock, ill-paid helpers and the difficulty in buying almost anything—conditions which are not 
the results merely of the war. What, then, is the solution of these contradiétions ? Possibly 
the great libraries should be made to bestow everywhere the sort of benefaétions that 
Birmingham does for us ; in short, provide us with all the books we are unable to get, from 
their great rate resources ; and thus bring about an equalization of the rates long dreamed of 
or, rather, a mulcting of the great for the necessary needs of the little. Or, are we to go on as 
we are, looking for (say) a shilling rate which is the least that is required in the smallest 
independent library towns for satisfactory service ? That would be only as a result of a 
convincing demonstration that our poverty is uneconomical, that libraries are essential to 
reasonable life, as necessary as light, water, sewage. Alternatively, are we to continue as we 
are, pretending that our service is as effective as the most critical can desire ? 

Or—where do we go to from here ? 

Heavy WEATHER 

Eratosthenes, my friend, we need men Still like A. J. Philip if only to make us realize 
what our problems really are. I think he has suggested no real solution, but merely refuses to 
face the actual situation. I am rather ina like case. Perhaps we are making too heavy weather 
of it. Perhaps, also, by hiding carefully, we shall be overlooked and so escape the entangle- 
ments of Whitehall. 

Vale ! 

CALLIMACHUS. 











We do not hold ourselves re sponsible for the opinion f of the writers of ** LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” — 
Editor, Tue Liprary Wor vp. 


THE twenty-first Aslib conference will be held in the Fyvie Hall, The Polytechnic, Regent 
Street, London, W.1, during the week-end of September 13th-15th, 1946. An outline of the 
programme can be obtained on application. 

The inclusive fee will be £1 10s. od. for members and {2 os. od. for non-members, 
which will cover admission to all sessions, lunch and tea both days and a copy of the Report 
of the Proceedings. For members or non-members attending one day or part of one day 
only, the fee will be 1os., exclusive of meals and the Report. \n this case, lunch and tea can be 
obtained for an additional payment of 6s. per day. Preprints of such papers as are available 
(see programmes for details) can be obtained at 5s. per set. An informal conversazione with 
tea will be held at the Polytechnic on Friday, September 13th, at 4 p.m. This will be followed 
by the Annual General Meeting at 6 p.m. 
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Personal News 


Mr. E. Cave, F.L.A., Librarian-in-Charge, 
Central Lending Library, Southampton, has 
been appointed Branch Librarian at Holborn. 

Mr. Edmund V. Corbett, F.L.A., Deputy 
Borough Librarian, Mitcham Public Libraries, 
and Acting Borough Librarian for some months 
past, has been appointed Deputy Borough 
Librarian of Ealing. Mr. Corbett was formerly 
on the staff of the Birmingham Public 
Libraries, and is the author of The I//ustrations 
Collection ; its formation, classification and exploi- 
tation. During the war he served as an 
administrative officer of the R.A.F. 

On Thursday evening, July 18th, a presenta- 

tion was made to Mr. R. J. Gordon, the City 
Librarian of Leeds, by past and present 
members of the libraries’ staff. The ceremony 
was held in the Wilson Gallery, and Mr. H. M. 
Cashmore, City Librarian of Birmingham, and 
President of the Library Association, took the 
chair. Tributes to the outstanding work done 
in Leeds by Mr. Gordon were paid by Miss 
M. M. Hummerston on behalf of the present 
libraries’ Staff; Messrs. G. W. Strother and 
N. Treliving on behalf of the retired members 
of the staff; Alderman Mrs. L. Hammond on 
behalf of the Libraries and Arts Committee ; 
Mrs. G. Halbot as a retired member of the 
City Council, who had been Chairman of the 
Libraries and Arts Committee for many 
years; Mr. J. 
Willesden, on behalf of ex-members of the 
libraries’ Staff who are now librarians in other 
parts of the country, and Mr. J. P. Lamb, City 
Librarian of Sheffield. The presentation con- 
sisted of a silver tea service and was made by 
Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings, the Deputy City 
Librarian. 

Mr. J. C. Harrison, D.F.C., F.L.A., D.P.A., 
Librarian, Branch Libraries Co-ordination 
Department, Liverpool Public Libraries, has 


been appointed Senior Lecturer in charge of 


the School of Librarianship, College of 


Technology, Manchester. 

Mr. S. C. Holliday, F.L.A., who is at present 
Chief Assistant at Hackney Public Libraries, 
to be Deputy Librarian at the Kensington 
Public Libraries. 

Mr. F. Mason, F.L.A., the recently appointed 
Deputy Librarian at Wolverhampton 
Public Library, has been awarded the Degree 
of B.Sc. (Econ.) of London University. All the 
Studying for this degree was done during six 
active service with the R.A.F., the 


the 


years of 


T. Gillett, Borough Librarian of 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Woman Library Assistant Required : age | 
25-30, with good general education and library | 
experience, for industrial Company’s library in | 
Slough. Salary range, £200—-£300 inclusive. 
Please write fully. 
Library World, 51, Gt. 
London, W.C.1. 


Box No. 83, Russell St.. 


iL — — - ne 
Intermediate examination being taken while 
Stationed in the Orkneys, and the entry for the 
Final had twice to be postponed owing to “*‘ the 
exigencies of the service.” 

Croydon has made the following appoint- 
ments:—Mr. E. R. J. Hawkins, F.L.A., 
Librarian-in-charge, Thornton Heath Library ; 
Mr. R. Northwood Lock, F.L.A., Librarian- 
in-charge, Ashburton Library; Mr. Peter L. 
Salzman, F.L.A., Librarian-in-charge, South 
Norwood Library; Miss B. E. Homewood, 
Librarian-in-charge, Addington Library ; Miss 
Monica M. A. Peatson, F.L.A., Senior 
Cataloguer. 

Mr. A. E. Turner, A.L.A., who left for 
service with the R.A.F. in December, 1941, has 
now been released, and resumed his 
position at Taunton as Borough Librarian on 
August 1st, 1946. 


Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McCoLvin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1) 

Firstly this month we must congratulate 
Mr. Irwin and the staff of University College 
School of Librarianship on the completion of 
a successful first peace-time year’s work. In 
the examinations 32 Students sat, of which five 
failed and two were referred in one subject. 
The Librarianship Old Students’ Association 
held a social evening on May 15th, and a 
dinner, at which Mr. E. J. Carter, Librarian of 
U.N.E.S.C.O., spoke, on June 19th. In the 
week commencing August 12th, ASLIB are 
holding a summer school on “ Special 
Librarianship.” This is being held at Chaucer 
House and as last year is a joint effort of the 
two associations. 

Coming to publications the Reader’s Hand- 
book of BURTON-ON-TRENT Public Li- 
braries for June gives a useful list of additions. 
From CARDIFF is a list entitled Health 
Uhrough Knowledge. This is much more compre- 
hensive than the title suggests, including books 
on recreations and on housing and nutrition. 
An excellent list, very well produced. Another 
good list is that on Arts and Crafts issued by the 
FLINT COUNTY LIBRARIES. It extends 
to thirty It is always easy to criticise 
such a list for omissions, and today when it is 


pages. 
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often impossible to get standard books, the 
building up of an all round colleétion is 
difficult. The list seems weakest on archi- 
tecture (where is Ward’s Architecture of the 
French Renaissance ?) and on painting. Gaunt’s 
Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy has slipped into other 
schools instead of under British. ISLINGTON 
has had during July an exhibition of ‘‘ Prisoner 
of War Pictures.” The Islington Public 
Libraries Bulletin is larger this month. THE 
KENT COUNTY LIBRARY New Books, 
Summer, 1946, is up to its usual high standard, 
which places it among the best dozen issued. 
In the LEICESTER Public Libraries Bulletin 
for July is a short list of books on “ Plastics.” 
From LINCOLN comes a_ booklist on 
** Christian Youth Work,” covering Sunday 
School and other Christian youth aétivities. 
MITCHAM has issued a leaflet on the library 
facilities available under the heading Do You 
Know. The Golden Throng is the title of a 
booklist on bees and beekeeping from the 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE Public Li- 
braries. A list which will be of great use to 
amateur actors throughout the country is that 
issued by NOTTINGHAM Public Libraries, 
giving a ‘‘ Catalogue of Play Sets.” The cast 
required is given and the whole is indexed. 
Libraries should write for a copy to Mr. Gray 
as soon as possible. It is the type of list which 
the Library Association could very well 
distribute at a modest charge. The TOTTEN- 
HAM Public Libraries issued a special list in 
connection with the Tottenham Farm Week. 
The usual Library Notes and News is up to its 
high standard. It is disappointing however to 
see that many art volumes are placed in the 
Reference Library, perhaps, however, Totten- 
ham has another copy of Rothenstein’s S/an/ey 
Spencer, for example, for lending. 


Library Reports 


By Herpert C. SAWTELLE 

(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
EAsTBOURNE Public Libraries —Annual Re- 
port for year ending March 318t, 1946. 
Borough Librarian, Wilfrid Hynes. Total 
Stock, 57,315. Additions, 3,420. With- 
drawals, 2,575. Issues: Lending, 165,349; 
Junior, 21,812; Reference, 11,297; 
Branches, 202,237. Borrowers’ Tickets in 

use, 25,610. Branches, 3. 

\lthough the library service was heavily handi 


capped by the inadequate, temporary and often- 
changing nature of the Central Library accommodation 


the vear being reviewed showed the beginnings of 


a welcome return to normal, and a greatly increased 





book issue. The Central building was damaged by 
enemy action in 1943, and during the next three years 
no less than five different centres had to be found for 
its accommodation, for one reason or another. Its 
present home is only temporary but a full and efficient 
service is being maintained. During the past year 
aggregate book circulation represented an increase of 
over 51,000 on the previous year, and was nearly up to 
pre-war Standards. The outbreak of war arrested a 
period of expansion and development during which 
the Central Library had been re-organized, a new part- 
time branch library opened, and many other improve- 
ments introduced. Eastbourne became a reception area 
during the war and many thousands of additional 
readers came to the libraries. In 1940 the picture was 
reversed and evacuation took place, leaving the Borough 
with about only half the population. Last year, 
however, saw the return of many readers and the total 
number of tickets in use was the highest ever reached. 
1,502 temporary tickets were issued to visitors. A new 
Central building is visualised in the Council’s plans for 
reconstruction. Over 3,000 books were lost through 
enemy aétion. 


Hackney Public Libraries.—Annual Report, 
1945-1946. Borough Librarian, H. W. Moore, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 154,950. Rate, 
4.66d. Income from Rate, £25,423. Stock: 
Lending, 166,251; Reference, 10,352. 
Additions, 29,818. Withdrawals, 15,675. 
Issues: Lending, 1,220,852; Children, 
241,449; Reference, 17,785. Borrowers, 
36,495 ; extra tickets, 62,943. Branches, 7. 

The year here reviewed was one of triumph over 
extreme difficulties. The buildings comprising the 

library service are Still in a deplorable condition as a 

result of bomb damage and years of enforced negle&, 

and yet readers have flocked to the libraries in ever- 
increasing numbers. At the end of the first quarter of 
the year it was found that the total book circulation 

was below that of the previous year by over 80,000, 

Since then, however, conditions began to assume a 

more normal appearance and the end of the year found 

the aggregate circulation some 80,285 more than in 

1944-1945. There are also signs of a revival in the use 

made of the reference libraries, where nearly 7,000 more 

consultations were made. Through the interavaila- 
bility of tickets scheme 14,726 books were lent to 
non-residents, and through a joint scheme with extra- 

Metropolitan authorities 9,904 volumes were issued, 

An art exhibition, “ Five Centuries of Painting,”’ was 

arranged and attra¢ted over 1,000 visitors. The above 

Report contains an illustration of this exhibition, 

together with photographs of the Dalston (temporary) 

Branch Library. 

MansFteLp Public Libraries, Art Gallery and 
Museum.—Annual Report, 1945-1946. Chief 
Librarian and Curator ,F.E.Cronshaw, F.L.A, 
Population (est.) 46,780. Income from Rate, 
£4,964. Stock: Lending, 4r,059; Junior, 
9,190; Reference, 2,306; Local Colleétion, 
1,315. Additions, 5,850. Withdrawals, 
5,824. Issues: Lending, 559,918; Junior, 
87,936; Delivery Stations, 29,532 ; Schools, 
40,547; Extension Services, 3,052. Bor 
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MODERN PUBLIC LIBRARIES: 
THEIR PLANNING AND DESIGN 


By E. H. ASHBURNER, B.Arch., F.R.I.B.A., A.I.Struct.E. Demy 8vo. Illus. 

Cloth. Pp. 192. 16 Plates and 12 folding Plans. Price £1 5s. Od. net 
The work particularly directs attention to the design and equipment of modern English municipal 
examples. Modern libraries are described and illustrated and such criticisms are offered as seem 
likely to be of assistance to future designers. The book covers a field which has been largely 
neglected for many years and, at a time which may well prove to be the lull preceding a period 
of intense building activity, the information it gives cannot fail to prove of essential value to 
architects and librarians alike. 


PHILOSOPHY OF CLASSIFICATION 


By A. BRoADFIELD, M.A. (City Reference Library, Leicester). Cloth. Demy 
8vo. Pp. vi. 112. 12s. 6d. net 


The logic of classification tends, perhaps, to become stereotyped and unduly circumscribed in 
theoretical librarianship. The present work aims to do more justice to the subtleties of the subject, 
and to indicate a few of its wider bearings. Current views are critically estimated, in the spirit 
of controversy which is essential to the continued existence of any serious study. To those students 
who not only desire to practise classification successfully, but feel impelled (or are required) to 
go somewhat more searchingly into classification as a mental instrument, this book suggests 
where some of the problems lie, and what principles will help to clarify thought about them 


IN THE PRESS 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION. By E. J. CARNELL., 


With an Introduction by Raymond Irwin. 10s. 6d. net 
AN INTRODUCTION TO LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION. 
7th Edition. By W. C. Berwick SAYERS 12s. 6d. net 


SUBJECT INDEX OF BOOKS 
PUBLISHED UP TO AND INCLUDING 1880. A—Z 
By R. A. Peppie (author of “ Place Names in Imprints,” “‘ Railway Literature, 
1556-1830,”’ ‘‘ Fifteenth Century Books,” ‘‘ National Bibliographies,” etc., etc.) 
Fourth Series at £12 12s. Od. net per copy. Roy. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xvi. 860. 
A strictly limited edition. Prospectus with Specimen Page on Application. 
A few sets of Series I, II and III can still be supplied at £31 10s. Od. net the set. Postage will 
be extra. 


A TABULATION OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


Classified Tables for the Arrangement of all Types of Material relating to Libraries of all Kinds 


By James D. Stewart (Bermondsey Public Libraries). Cloth. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 250 £1 15s. Od. net 


A work for Post-war Library Service ; New Buildings; New, Extended and Special Services ; 
Developed Inter-Library Relations ; Organised Management and Information. 

Plan the reconstruction of your Library service systematically with the aid of Stewart's 
TABULATION OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.1 
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rowers, 24,733; extra tickets, 16,320. 
Delivery Stations, 2. 

\n opportunity is taken in this Report to review 
the progress made during the years of war and to 
compare the present position with that of the last 
pre-war year. Many thousands of evacuces were 
received into the Borough and a very large majority of 
these made use of the privilege of borrowing books 
readily placed at their disposal by the libraries. The 
number of readers increased by over 8,000, and book 
circulation was almost doubled. During the past year 
it was slightly lower than in the year before, but this 
is doubtless owing to the return home of the evacuees. 
The number of readers remaining, however, represent 
over §2 per cent. of the population, an excellent figure. 
Overcrowding of both books and borrowers is now the 
major problem before the Authorities, and the only 
possible relief appears to be the carrying out of the 
projected programme of three new branch libraries at 
an early date. Eleven art exhibitions and seven public 
lectures were held in the Museum and Art Gallery, in 
addition to 92 leétures and meetings arranged by local 
societies. Visitors to the Museum and Art Gallery 
during the year numbered 58,958. 

SuHorepircu Public Libraries.—55th Annual 
Report, 1945-1946. Borough Librarian, C. M. 


Jackson. Total Stock, 73,649. Additions, 
4,126. Withdrawals, 1,376. Total Issues, 
276,237. Borrowers, 6,009; extra tickets, 
3,546. Libraries, 2. 

Both Libraries suffered greatly through enemy 


attivity necessitating a number of moves in, and out of 


temporary premises, up to the first part of the year 
under review. In the circumStances the library service 
has been splendidly maintaned, as is evident by the 
increased total of book circulation. With a population 
reduced to half its normal size, issues were 80 per cent. 
of pre-war totals, at the end of the year, and were 
21,117 above the aggregate for the preceding year. 
rhe children suffered the loss of their special rooms, but 
borrowed to the extent of 25,337 more than last vear 
from their temporary quarters. Reference work was 
carried on under very restriéted conditions, and shows 
an increase on the year previous. Repairs to damaged 
buildings are in hand, and a temporary shop branch 
library has been opened. The envisaged cStablishment 
of a new branch library has been deferred till later in 
the year. The need of a commodious and well-equipped 
central reference library in the Borough is Stressed in 
this Report. 

Sroke NEWINGTON Public Libraries.—Annual 
Report for year ending March 31$t, 1946. 
Borough Librarian, H. E. Waites. Population, 
42,100. Rate, 4.78d. Stock; Lending, 
39,066; Reference, 22,914. \dditions, 
4,799. Withdrawals, 2,263. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 229,650; Reference, 2,337. Borrowers, 
6,581; extra tickets, 7,388. 

The high record of issue of books for home 
reading attained during the war years has shown no 
signs of slackening in the year here reviewed. The 
total circulation was considerably in excess of last year 
in spite of a fluétuating population caused by the 
continuance of enemy aétivity during the early part of 
the vear. The Reference Library has continued to be 
vecupied by the Ministry of Food, and it is he ped that 
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it will be restored to its legitimate use in the very near 
future. There was a slight increase in the number of 
books consulted from this department during the 
past year. Work among the children continued to 
make Steady progress, a successful ‘‘ Children’s Book 
Week ” was held, and library lessons are being recom- 
menced. An important development in the policy of 
the library service took place last year with the appoint- 
ment of a Cultural A@tivitics Committee. Charged 
with special responsibilities affecting the development 
of the intelleétual and cultural life of the community, 
its first venture will be the promotion of art exhibitions 
and concerts. The colleétion of pictures and prints 
belonging to the libraries have been replaced on the 
walls, none the worse for being Stored in safety during 
the war. 

Westminster Public Libraries.—Annual Re- 
port, 1945-1946. Librarian, Lionel R. 
McColvin, F.L.A. Total Stock, 262,810. 
Additions, 19,330. Withdrawals, 5,218. 
Issues: Lending, 1,210,369; Reference, 
251,138. Borrowers, 42,925 ; extra tickets, 
55,910. Libraries, 4. 

Once again appears the well-produced, readable, 
Report that one usually received from Westminster 
prior to the war. It describes the past year as being one 
of planning and new departures, with no casing up in 
the service, but Steady expansion. It is pointed out 
that the libraries have reached the stage when pre-war 
premises and Staffing are manifestly insufficient. Sub- 
stantial improvements have been authorized, but it is 
realised that during the coming years considerable 
further expansion will have to be made if the service 
is to undertake efficiently their obligations and 
responsibilities to the public. Last year’s circulation 
figures are shown as being 8 per cent. more than in the 
previous year and 47 per cent. above those of 1938-1939. 
The libraries possess outstanding reference resources, 
but owing to being housed in part at each of the four 
libraries it has been difficult to make them fully and 
economically available. A process of building up a well 
Stocked and administered reference library is in hand 
at St. Martin’s Street Library, with a Staff specially 
trained and qualified for the work. The service for 
children has for some time been considered inadequate 
and it has been decided that the children should be 
served with libraries nearer their homes. A Start has 
been made on this scheme by the opening of a junior 
library in Drury Lane, where a bright and attractive 
room now caters for young people only. The musical 
library of the late Mr. Felix White, consisting of 
several thousand items, has been purchased by the 
Libraries, and constitutes a splendid addition to the 
already fine music library. The Staff lost one of its 
members killed on aétive service. 


Note 

To mark the fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of Paul Verlaine, which was commemorated 
earlier this year in France, but which has passed 
almost unnoticed in England, a new edition of 
his earliest published work, Poémes Saturniens, 
will be issued shortly by the Centaur Press, 
During recent years it has been very difficult in 
France or England to obtain copies of any of 
Verlaine’s works. 
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Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
Becu (Teodoro) La _ Bibliografia en la 
Republica Argentina. Buenos Aires. Comite 
Argentino de Bibliotecarios de Institu- 
ciones Cientificas y Tecnicas. 1945. 
\ resumé of the bibliographical work done in the 
\rgentine. 


Sweet and Maxwe...—Legal Bibliography of 


the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Sweet & Maxwell Ltd. 5s. od. net. 

\ supplement carrying Messrs. Sweet and 
Maxwell's Legal Bibliography up to the end of 1945. 
It is cumulative and replaces Supplements 1—2z. 
UntrED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINTING 

Orrice.—Annual Report of the Librarian 
of Congress for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1945. United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington. 

The First Report by Luther H. Evans as Librarian 
of Congress. It includes a Report on the Re-organization 
of the Library by Archibald Macleish, covering the 
years 1939-1944, an article by Mr. Evans on The Job 
of the Librarian of Congress and the usual reports and 


Statistics. 

GENERAL 

THE AssOCIATION OF BUILDING TECHNICIANS: 
—Homes for the People. Illus. Paul Elek 
Publishers. 7s. 6d. net. 

Ot planning housing and rebuilding schemes there 
is no end and praétical help that can be made available 
is to be welcomed. Mr. Aneurin Bevan has provided 
a foreword to this useful textbook. He admits that four 
to five million new houses are required in Great 
Britain, a million of which are needed urgently. High 
Standards of building are to be aimed at, and here they 
are outlined with every hope of full discussion and 
approval. Struéture, insulation, decoration, ——-. 
costs and rents receive due consideration. A short list 
of books is appended, with the salient advice that if 
they are out of print they can probably be borrowed 
from the library, but, alas, there is no index ! 

Bext (C. B. E.) History of the British Railways 
During the War, 1939-45, with a foreword by 
Sir William V. Wood. Railway Gazette. 
25S. net. 

rhe record of the work of the Railways during the 
late War is well told in this volume. From the day of 
the Declaration of War when the Government took 
control of the Companies, the Railway Executive 
Committee carried on the work of the Railways as 
agents for the Ministry of Transport, and for the six 
years of war the Companies practically sank their 
individuality and the whole organization worked as 
one machine and pooled the results. The figures of 
work done, special trains run and passengers and goods 
carried, show that everything was done that could be 
done to keep the trains running in spite of the blitz. 
The many bombs that reached their destination on 
railway property did little to hold up the traffic, The 





Satis were wonderful in their work and lines were 

replaced in record time. 

BENESCH (Otto) The Art of the Renaissance in 
Northern Europe, its relation to the con- 
temporary spiritual and intellectual move- 
ments. [llus. Harvard University Press. 
45s. 6d. net. 

Readers of this scholarly and able account of old 
German, Dutch, and French art, will at once be attracted 
to the very beautiful series of 80 plates on fine paper, 
illustrating the most representative material of the period. 
The text is based on the author’s leétures at the Lowell 
Institute during 1944, expanded and_ scientifically 
annotated. Diirer, Griinewald, Holbein, Bruegtel and 
others, as well as the leading scientists of the time, are 
presented against the background of the late Renaissance. 
In such an important work, readers will be interested 
to note that the contents include, chapters on “‘ The 
Medieval Heritage and the New Empiricians,” 
‘ Reformation, Humanism and the New Notion of 
Man,” and the “ Related Trends in Arts and Sciences 
of the Late Renaissance.”’ 

Boyan (Fr. M. Eugene) O.Cis#.R. A Mystic 
Under Arms. Introduétory note by Capt. 
J. M. Feehan. Mercier Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

Can a man live an inner life of san&tity and whilst 
doing so shoot to kill his fellow man? This is the 
problem which the author sets out to discuss, and he 
attempts to supply the answer to the ever-present 
vexed question as to whether man can at the same time 
be a true Christian and a good soldier. To obtain a 
solution the book itself must be thoughtfully read, and 
it may safely be recommended to those who Strive for 
ideals against opposition and injustice. 


CorNnweELt (F. R.) Ophthalmic Optics as a 
Career. Illus. Vawser & Wiles. 5s. od. net. 
An interesting textbook in the series of special 
careers which, though not everybody’s subjeé&, is none 
the less important. Nothing can be more valuable to 
the individual than perfe&t eyesight and there are so 
many sides to healthy vision that a wide field is open to 
those who make a Study of ophthalmic optics. 


Derour, The Story of Oflag [Vc. Ed. by 
Lieut. J. E. R. Wood, M.C. Col. frontis. and 
drawings by J. F. Watton. Falcon Press. 


12s. 6d. net. 

This story of Oflag IVc consists of articles, 
sketches, photographs and reminiscences selected from 
a War Diary sent to the Canadians. A glance at the 
contents, shows one at once, what a diversity of talent 
was to be found among the American, British, French, 
Polish officers held in this formidable fortress. The 
floodlit photograph of the oflag, included, brings out 
the peculiar difficulties of escaping. As the note 
attached makes clear, floodlighting was a feature of all 
camps, to facilitate the guards at night. Several colour 
plates are included, one pastel depicting Wing-Cmdr. 
Douglas Bader, Britain's ‘‘ Ace of Aces.” 


Tue Dark SIDE OF THE Moon. 
T. S. Eliot. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 
The events that occurred in Poland between 1939 
and 1945 and the relations between that country and 
the U.S.S.R. are set forth in these tragic pages. The 
author has displayed great moderation and fairmindede 


Preface by 
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ness in his account, and the book may be taken as an 
unbiassed view of faéts. There are three main sections, 
the first dealing mainly with the U.S.S.R., showing the 
rise of Muscovite power and its dominance over 
Poland. Then come personal narratives of the suffering 
of the Poles under this rule, whilst the third seétion 
deals more particularly with the relations between the 
two governments and with the underground movement 
in Poland. Though the author has remained anonymous, 
the work was approved by the late General Sikorski, 
and access to authentic material without which it could 
not have been written was freely accorded. 
FirzGERALD (Brian Vesey) The New Naturalist 
—British Game. Illus. Collins. 16s. od. 
net. 

rhis most competent study of the natural history 
of British Game is by the editor of The Field, who as 
is to be expeéted, is naturally extremely well informed. 
Sportsmen will find that a wide interpretation has been 
used regarding game, with the result that they will note 
many interesting details about birds and beasts they are 
not familiar with. ‘The illustrations are superb, not only 
are there photogravure plates of the actual birds and 
animals, but many very fine reproductions in colour 
of paintings by John Gould, Landseer, Peter Scott and 
others. Included is a good three-page bibliography. 
Fox (Adam) Plato For Pleasure. Portrait 

frontis. Westhouse. 8s.. 6d. net. 

Everyone has heard of Plato, but not everyone 
has read his works. Mr. Adam Fox, now Canon of 
Westminster, has presented his readers with an 
‘ Introduétion ” to the world’s foremost philosopher. 
Life, charaéteristics, ideas of art and love, politics and 
a discussion of the Dialogues are dealt with in turn. 
The Euthyphro in Jowett’s translation given in the 
three appendices and an index of Plato’s works, and 
others pertinent to the subject, will be found useful 
by Students. 

Heap (Leslie V.) Encyclopaedia of Article 
Ideas. Matsons Publications. tos. 6d. net. 

Here is a first-rate book for journalists, consisting 
of ideas for articles. Every one of them should welcome 
these suggestions. Moreover, they are set forth in the 
most practical manner and can be digested at a glance. 
First comes a catchword, say LOVE. Under this 
heading we have every variety of the emotion, arranged 
in alphabetical order, thus: Children, Courtship, 
Divorce, Families, Honeymoon, Husband and Wife, 
Marriage, Patriotism \t the close of each such seétion 
came “ Points of View,” both praétical and amusing. 
lo take an example : In the Husband and Wife seétion, 
the questions are raised, ‘“ Should a husband hath 
baby ?"’ ‘ Should wives be paid ?"’ “* Which hand 
rocks the cradle to-day ?"’ But we must refrain from 
viving away any more wu od things. 

Henpy (Philip) Spanish Painting. Illus. 
\valon Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ further volume in the series “ 
\rt ” is, like its predecessors, extremely well produced, 
with its 38 plates in colour and monochrome, and text 
by the Direétor of the National Gallery. The colour 
plate of El Greco’s *‘ Agony in the Garden " is one of 
the finest reproductions. A wide public will clearly 
enjoy this inexpensive volume, which contains a most 
readable text. A chronological list of painters men- 


Discussions on 


tioned is included, together with a short but adequate 
bibliography, 





HENNING (Paul) Beautiful Things Around 
You. A Piéure Book in Colour Photo- 
graphy. Illus. Hachette. 4s. 6d. net. 

\ book which aims to provide beauty in colour 
and form to please and train the eye of a child. The 
objets are simple everyday ones, such as a bottle, a 
peacock’s feather, a butterfly, an electric bulb, a wrist. 
watch showing the works, and so on. The text 
describes the pictures. Very intriguing for kiddies. 


How (R. W.) Good Country Days. Illus. 
Hollis & Carter. tos. 6d. net. 


Written by a countrywoman, this book is 
extremely well produced. One is immediately attracted 
to the series of delightful plates, most appropriately 
chosen, illustrating each month of the year. They do 
indeed come like a breath of clean air to all town- 
dwellers. The author, who has returned to her farm, 
after a long absence, gives us an excellent account of 
the countryside in all its moods, with its tasks and joys, 
and varied life, passing from January to December. 


IMpROVING London’s Transport. Illus. Rail- 


way Gazette. 5s. od. net. 
\ complete record of the various improvements 
carried out by the London Passenger Transport Board, 
and also those under construétion at the moment. The 
illustrations and maps add to the value of the work. 


Kerrx (Sir Arthur) Essays on Human Evolu- 


tion. Watts & Co. 15s. od. net. 

This very able book on Evolution contains the 
mature refleétions of a scientist who has spent a lifetime 
Studying his subjeét, and will, therefore, be read with 
great keenness by a large audience. The three main 
themes are stated in the author's preface. Briefly they 
are: Firstly, that there is sufficient evidence to permit 
us to draw a reliable piéture of the conditions in which 
humanity lived while its major evolutionary changes 
were taking place ; secondly, the nation viewed as an 
“ evolutionary unit"; thirdly, the origin of war. An 
appendix contains the author’s replies to his critics. 
LatHaM (Ronald) In Quest of Civilisation. 

Illus. Jarrolds. 21s. od. net. 

Studies of the most important civilizations, from 
prehistoric times to the verge of the Christian era, are 
here given with the intention of showing that the study 
of the past may throw much light on present discontents 
and problems and be a pointer to future developments. 
The author spent seven years Studying the appropriate 
documents, and has included copious extra¢ts in transla- 
tion from contemporary sources. As the author 
remarks in his preface, ‘‘ Certain sections, therefore, are 
almost anthologies of ancient pronouncements on 
civilization and its problems, with a minimum of 
elucidation.”” The author's conclusions are ogy oe 
in one respect, that is because to-day we have less 
excuse for ignorance in settling our problems thaa 
earlier generations. Many interesting plates are 
included, as well as a comparative time-chart of pre 
Christian civilization. 

Lemmon (H. Gallienne) How to Become a 
Solicitor. Illus. Vawser & Wiles. 5s. od. 
net. 

Another of the handy career series which guides 
those who are thinking of going into the legal profession, 
and more especially the lawyer branch of it, into the 
mysteries thereto appertaining. Chapters deal with the 
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particular mental and physical attributes required, the 
manner in which to qualify for examinations, and the 
books which are necessary or advisable for study. This 
chapter extends from page 47 to §2 and is obviously 
and, perhaps necessarily, inadequate. A list of Approved 
Law Schools concludes the handy little text-book. 

Morr (John R.) The Larger Evangelism. 

Lutterworth. 5s. net. 


\ challenging book in which the author appeals to 
his readers to catch the tide at the flood and bring the 


Christian Church out of its apathy into the full sea of 


its spiritual aétivities. 
Nerrett (R. G.) Your Career in Poultry 
Breeding. Illus. Jordan. 5s. net. 

Not only a useful handbook for those who are 
engaged, or would like to be éngaged, in praétical 
poultry breeding, but one which throws much light on 
the whole of the industry and refers to the many 
handicaps under which it labours to-day, throwing out 
many hopes that the restriétions and limitations may 
soon be removed in order that an important branch 
of the farming industry of the country may recover, 
and become prosperous. 


Pearson (Hesketh) The Life of Oscar Wilde. 


Illus. Methuen. 16s. od. net. 
Mr. Pearson has done his work well. He has 


colle&ted a mass of new material and in the main he 


writes impartially on a subjeét which has caused wide 
discussion in more fields than the theatrical. The 
Student has to decide whether Wilde was a brilliant 
poseur or a man of genius, and the author lays the 
information on which-to base such a decision fairly and 
squarely before the reader. When queStioned as to the 
advisability of attempting his task—by no means an 
easy one—Mr. Pearson replied that no one had as yet 
attempted to reconstru& Wilde as a great character, 
that too much attention had been paid to his tragic 
Story and too little to his delightful personality, that he 
desired to take him out of the fog of pathology into 
the light of comedy and to reStore the true perspective 
of his career, to revive the conversationalist rather than 
the conviét and to refute certain misconceptions or 
inaccuracies which were perpetrated by his previous 
biographers. In all these aims Mr. Pearson has made 
a marked success, and there is no better praise than 
this even though his readers may not agree in foto with 
some of his findings. 

Portwin (E. T.) Fifty Careers for Young 

People. Vawser & Wiles. 7s. 6d. 

The choice of a career depends on certain personal 
factors, and the beginner is advised to consider carefully 
any trend he may feel in any given direétion. To this 
end Mr. Portwin has sele¢ted fifty trades and professions 
and informs his readers in a practical way the best means 
of entering them and the considerations involved in so 
doing. Each seétion concludes with a paragraph giving 
titles of books and periodicals useful ‘ for further 
reading." It is surprising to note the omission of 
The Library World among the periodicals in the seétion 
on Librarianship, and still more so that no mention is 
made of Sir Stanley Unwin’s The Truth about Publishing” 
in the Publishing Seétion. However, it is clear that no 
exhaustive attempt at bibliographies has been made. 
The useful information contained in the work might 
have been made more easily available if an index had 


been included. 





Puuay (E.) M.D., Cawaptas (A. W.) M.D., 
O.B.E., F.R.C.P., and Lansex (P.) M.D. 
Constitutional Medicine and Endocrinology. 
Muller. tos. 6d. net. 

This is Vol. 1 of a series, each containing several 
monographs by experts on various aspeéts of consti- 
tutional medicine. 

Rocue (Maro de la) Quebec, Historic Seaport. 
Illus. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. 

This admirably illustrated work on Quebec will 
make a special appeal to all interested in Dominion 
history. Most of us probably only recall the bitter 
Struggles centering round the port and the final capture 
by Wolfe. But as our author shows, its history can be 
traced back to the landing of Jaques Carteu in 1535. The 
early history is particularly fascinating, being linked 
with the early voyages and the thrill of discovery. Its 
unusually commanding situation, naturally made it of 
the first significance, and explains it being for over two 
centuries the most important seaport and base in 
Canada. Its part in the recent hostilities will be recalled. 
Although the complexities that naturally.arose between 
the British and the French are ably presented. 

SHaw (Bernard) Back to Methuselah. A 
Metabiological Pentateuch. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

This reprint of Back to Methuselah forms a fitting 
quincentennial volume in the ,World’s Classics. 
Originally published in 1921, the present edition of 
the plays with a revised preface and a new postscript 
will be greatly valued by the general public as well as 
by the more specialised followers of Shaw. The post- 
script alone, since it expounds the dramatist’s idea of 
what constitutes a “* World Classic,” is definitely 
worth while. 

SPALDING (Albert) Rise to Follow. Frederick 
Muller Ltd. 15s. od. net. 

The author, who has spent a life time devoted to 
music, has produced a most entertaining and varied 
account of his experiences, ranging from 1895 to the 
period just before the war. Naturally in his wide 
travelling he met many famous and interesting people, 
who are vividly presented, in fact this is as much a 
travel book as a treatise on music and musicians. 
Vine (W. E.) M.A. The Divine Plan of 

Missions. Pickering. 5s. net. 

\ revised edition of an important little work on 
the tradition of service and an exhortation to mankind 
to Study the Scriptures and conform to the Divine 
will. 

Watson (Eric) Life Drawing Made Easy. 
Illus. Vawser & Wiles. 5s. od. net. 

\ book for young artists which will simplify their 
anatomical studies with full description of the human 
skeleton amply illustrated with diagrams and designs 
showing the position of the muscles. Other chapters 
deal with the skull, the face, hands, feet, pose and 
balancé and clothes. Much information compressed in 
little space, and concluding with the best advice in the 
world, ‘‘ Drawing is drawing not reading. Get busy 
with your sketch book,”’ and ‘‘ Keep on keeping on.” ~ 
Weiss (E. D.) Pb.D.Se.Pol. Air Transport. 

Illus. Art & Educational Publishers. 
2s. 6d. net. 

\s the author of this interesting booklet suggests, 
the main issue is, can air transport provide services for 
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the great mass of people at a reasonable price ? This 
compact and clear-cut account of the various problems 
involved will prove a most helpful and useful guide 
to all interested in this important matter. A_ useful 
bibliography of books, official publications and 
pamphlets is included 


WitutaMs (Marjorie) Lady Luxborough Goes 
to Bath. Illus. Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 


12s. 6d. net. 

The name of the romantic resort of Bath has 
always been coupled with famous visitors, and here is 
one more such account telling of the visit there of the 
vreat Lady Luxborough in 1752. There is nothing 
Startlingly mew about the text, but the illustrations 
taken from contemporary sources form an admirable 
adjunét to the whole 
Witirnec’s Press Guipe, 1946. 

Press Service Ltd. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Story of the Press of Great Britain shows an 
enormous expansion during the last year, and not for 
many years have the titles of so many publications been 
added to a single issue of the Guide. A useful innovation 
in this, the seventy-third annual issuc, is the inclusion 
of Cinema Newsreels with relevant data. The edition 
upholds admirably the high Standard of its long line 


Willing’s 


ot predecess rs. 
FICTION 
BAKER (Frank) Mr. Allenby Loses the Way. 
Boardman. 9s. 6d. net. 

[This amusing and fantastic novel, written with 
wartime London as its background, has as its central 
theme the power exerted by one individual over 
another. So that readers will find, in spite of its humour, 
there ts a. serious purpose lying underneath its 
pleasantries. In faét, Allenby, who stands for the little 
man, sets out on that most absorbing quest, the quest 
for truth 
Foster (‘‘ Seaforth”? George C.) Touch Her 

Soft Mouth and March. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. 

Pistol Starting off for France with Bardolph 
Henry V. 11. 3) is responsible for the line which forms 
the title of this entertaining novel. The Story opens in 
the late summer of 1939, when Brian, deploring the 
shadow of the coming war, leans contemplatively over 
the Serpentine Bridge and meets June, who is crying 
because she has had a row with the man to whom she 
is engaged and has mislaid her ring. To the last moment 
she refuses to jilt him, but after many vicissitudes in 
foreign countries and a few experiences with a flirt 
called Nightingale Davis, Brian wins his own 
Hes.top (Harold) The Earth Beneath. Board- 

man. 9s. 6d. net. 

The Durham Coalmines during the nineteenth 
century figure in this ambitious novel, which tells the 
tale of three generations of the industry. The hero is 
John Akers, who is adored by his fellow-miners for his 
honesty, uprightness and courage ° 
Lestiz (Doris) The Peverills. Hutchinson. 

ros. 6d. net. 

\ rattling good story of the Gordon Riots period, 
in which the heroine, Christina, plays an adventurous 
part, and from thence comes to Bath in its gayest 
period and later to Paris, where she experiences the 
cataclysmic horrors at the dawn of the dark period of 
the French Revolution. How and why she vows 


** never again . . . never while she lived would she k 

again on Paris,’’ as she sails across the English Chana 

with her lover by her side, makes a novel of out$tandi 

merit, in which faé and fiétion are artfully blended. 

Morianp (Nigel) Murder Runs Wild. 
Halle. 6s. od. net. 

“ There were guns in the East End.” Inspe 
Arch took over, and after 155 pages of battle, murd 
and sudden death “ a tired man sleeps.”’ 

Ripeau (Geva) Hand Holding Rye. Andr 
Dakers. 9s. 6d. net. 

\ Story of France in medieval days, when the barg 
was lord of his domain and his tenants, and the Chu 
had unqueStionable power. The scene is set in 
Touraine of the thirteenth century, the central locati 
being the feudal chateau of Azay-le-Rideau. 
scenes between Hugues and Anne, the battle sceng 
the Struggle for enlightenment and peace are told wi 
force and a power that grips. A Story that can be re 
as true even in the light of to-day. 

Surrey (Kathryn) Bees at Marlings. C. & 
Temple. gs. 6d. net. 

Kay Brinton loves market gardening and especi 
beekeeping. Into her paradise there arrives her unc 
nephew by marriage, Peter Fenwick. Dressed 
working breeches and sweater, Kay looked a mere ¢ 
and as such Peter treated her. Untortunately he persi 
in this attitude, and his fiancée, Dorothy, also treats 
as a negligible factor in her future life with Pet 
Conditions are reversed, however, when Kay’s unc 
will is proved, and Dorothy finds herself in an unen 
able position. A pleasant domestic story in warti 
setting. 

WueeLer (H. E.) The Third Attemp 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Six people had motives for murdering Syb 
Fotherill, and Chief Inspeétor Rant had a_ baffli 
problem before him, when she plunged to her de 
from the top of the cliff. The solution of the proble 
was rather a shock for the house-party. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Books Asout PARLIAMENT. Wilding (Norn 
W.) Hansard Society Pamphlet. No. 
1s. od. net. 

Opp Facts. Pulford (A. O.) Alliance Pre 
1s. 6d. net. 

GrRANPA BLANCHARD’S Partisans. Glyn 
Jongs (William) Alliance Press. 1s. 6d. net 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

BOOKS ABROAD, Spring, 1946.—BRITEE 
BOOK NEWS, No. 72, July, 1946.—-DOCTOR, J 
1946, Vol. 5, No. 7.—FREE TRADER, July-Aug 
1946, No. 34.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATIO 
RECORD, July, 1946, Vol. 48, No. 7.—T 
LIBRARIAN, July, 1946, Vol. XXV, No. 11.—T 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, June, 1946, Vol. 71, No. 12¢ 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, Bulletin of the N 
Library Association Inc., March, 1946, Vol. 9, No. 2. 
SCIENCE PROGRESS, July, 1946, Vol. XXXIV, 
135.—THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS QUA 
TERLY JOURNAL OF CURRENT ACQUISITIO 
May, 1946, Vol. 3, No. 3. 
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